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of wax or clay, taking the keenest interest in either
process. On being told that a friend of his " has fallen
in love with stagnation/' from his invalid chair he pro-
tests that the dream of his life is to be "the leader of a
great horde of irregular cavalry/' and his favourite atti-
tude " turning in the saddle to look back at my whole
command (some five thousand strong) following me at
the hand-gallop up the road out of the burning valley
by moonlight"1 In him at least the romantic day-
dream called out as completely the splendid virtues of
courage and enterprise and resolution as he could ever
have displayed them on the field of battle.

Illness and anxiety had, as he afterwards said, put an
end to the happiness of Hyeres, but he was maintain-
ing the unequal fight with much of the spirit and gaiety
that he always showed; his sufferings did not dull the
kindliness and sympathy which largely formed the fas-
cination of his character, unique, perhaps, in being at
once so lovable and so brilliant.

In the meantime he was hard at work. His interest
in all questions relating to the methods of literature was
unfailing. A lecture from Sir Walter Besant and an
answer by Mr. Henry James brought Stevenson in his
turn into the pages of Longman's Magazine for Decem-
ber, 1884. In " A Humble Remonstrance " he urged the
paramount claims of the " story " in fiction, and dwelt
on the problems involved for the student of method.
Several months later he followed this up by a most in-
spiring but more strictly professional disquisition on
"The Technical Elements of Style/' "the work of five
days in bed," which appeared in the Contemporary

1 Letters, i. 311.
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